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TANGANYIKA AND EAST AFRICA 


drama of the years 1954 to 1961 will give 
Tanganyika a unique place in colonial history. 
It is sometimes difficult to believe that the 
Tanganyika African National Union (TANU) was 
formed only seven years ago; and has piloted 
Tanganyika to maturity, overtaking every other 
East African territory, in that short space of 
time. It has been a magnificent exercise in in- 
telligent statesmanship, organisation and, perhaps 
above all, human understanding. 

TANU represents a ‘grass roots’ alliance of 
farmers, peasants, co-operatives and workers. No 
section of the people was excluded; few except 
the very violent elements antagonised. African 
unity has been a carefully fostered development, 
not an imposed necessity; inter-racial unity has 
followed naturally. It was made easier, of course, 
by the absence of a coherent ‘settler’ interest, 
concentrated in a particular area of wealth, and 
having a determination to maintain political 
monopoly. But most of the credit must rest with 
the humane and visionary leadership of Julius 
Nyerere, an extremist in his demands, rational and 
flexible in his methods. 

It is perhaps ironical that the chief problem 
Tanganyika faces for the future arises from the 
very speed of her advance to independence. Hav- 
ing outstripped Uganda and Kenya—her partners 
in the East African High Commission—her new 
relationship with them will have to be determined 
under very much more difficult circumstances than 
if they had all been able to achieve independence 
together. The present structure of the High Com- 
mission is devised essentially to associate three 
dependent territories; and Tanganyika’s immediate 
position will be anomalous. Moreover her nego- 
tiations for a new relationship come at a time 
when the High Commission itself is in a state of 
flux following the Raisman Report;' so that it will 
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not be simply a question of relating Tanganyika to 
a permanently established structure. This flexible 
position might have been an advantage, but for one 
vital fact—that neither Kenya nor Uganda have 
responsible governments under African Ministers. 
This means that Tanganyika’s negotiations will be . 
with the British Government and not, as they 
should be, with her future partners in the High 
Commission. It means that in deciding on a new 
and effective structure for the High Commission— 
one which will associate and perhaps later federate 
three or more independent territories—those 
directly involved will not have the decisive voice. 
This puts Mr. Nyerere and his government in a 
difficult position, for they do not wish to commit 
their future colleagues to anything which they have 
had no hand in devising. 

The question of the High Commission is com- 
plicated also by a certain ambivalence among 
Tanganyikans as to its value. On the one hand, 
the idea of closer association, if not federation, 
with the other East African territories, is attrac- 
tive to virtually everyone. On the other hand 
there is a general feeling of aggrieved dissatisfac- 
tion with the past operation of the High Commis- 
sion, whose economic advantages have benefited 
Kenya very much more than Tanganyika or 
Uganda. This dissatisfaction is expressed in the 
suggestion that industry attracted by the common 
market should be explicitly directed by the High 
Commission to areas where it is most needed in 
terms of employment and revenue. But this is a 
minority view, since in practice it is likely to 
reduce the quantity of investment capital com- 
ing in. 

But we are confident that these problems will 
be solved. We would feel much more confident 
about the future of East Africa in general if 
Tanganyika’s steady advance were reflected in that 
of her neighbours, for the progress of each is 
bound to affect the others. 539 


UGANDA POISED 


HE Democratic Party’s victory in the Uganda 
election was expected by most people. So 
was their minority vote. For 20 of the Party’s 
43 seats were won in Buganda where only two per 
cent of the population registered, and where 
Democratic Party (D.P.) candidates were unop- 
posed in five constituences and won_ the 
remaining 15 seats with only 11,880 votes. The 
main opposition party, Mr. A. M. Obote’s Uganda 
Peoples’ Congress (U.P.C.) won 35 seats with 
488,334 votes to the D.P.’s 407,416 votes; but 
lost the election through winning no seats in 
Buganda. 

Mr. Benedicto Kiwanuka, able young Baganda 
leader of the D.P., has been called upon to form a 
government for the time being. But even Mr. 
Kiwanuka knows that the life of this Legislative 
Council will be a short one. For these elections 
have solved nothing. The basic problem remains 
what it always was: to incorporate the people of 
Buganda into one or more national political move- 
ments. As long as neither of the two nationalist 
parties can attract the Baganda, it is only of 
secondary importance which one of them wins the 
national elections. Though both are strong 
parties, ably and thoughtfully led, neither can 
claim to unite a cross-section of the people of 
Uganda. The D.P. suffers from the “image” that 
it draws its support almost entirely from the 
Catholic section of the population, by virtue of 
their religion, despite the fact that its executive 
contains non-Catholic members. The U.P.C. 
suffers from a total failure to attract Baganda 
votes because of its militant nationalist anti-triba- 
list approach, which makes it all too easy for the 
Buganda authorities to describe it as an “‘ enemy 
of the Kabaka”. 

The fact is that the Kabaka and his Ministers 
are and will remain for sometime stronger in 
Buganda than either of the nationalist parties; 
and any solution for Uganda must take this fact, 
unpleasant as some may find it, into account. 
The Kabaka and the Lukiko have been able to get 
away with their farcical declaration of independ- 
ence simply because, for whatever reason, they 
are not opposed by the bulk of the people. The 
Governor’s protestations at Acts of the ‘ independ- 
ent” Lukiko are met with the bland retort that 
the Kabaka’s Ministers are not interested in the 
Governor’s ‘ opinions ’—and there the matter rests 
until some degree of co-operation can break the 
deadlock. 

The Lukiko’s intransigeance arises of course 
from its demand that the Relationships Committee 
should report and the Constitutional Conference 
should be held before the elections. It has 
been able to demonstrate that it can virtually 
nullify any other course of action. For it is clear 


that fresh elections will have to be held in any 
case after the Constitutional conference, so that 
the recent elections were, in a sense, superfluous. 

But not entirely irrelevant. They have consoli- 
dated two large coherent political parties from an 
incoherent mass of small ones. They have 
reduced the Uganda problem to definable propor- 
tions and its leaders to coherent figures with whom 
to negotiate. The next problem will be to get the 
Baganda, through the Kabaka, to negotiate reason- 
ably at the constitutional conference. This will 
be a very delicate matter, for it will involve 
balancing the claims of the Legislative Council to 
represent the whole of Uganda with those of the 
Kabaka to represent Buganda. It will need 
enormous skill and tact—for the Buganda 
authorities have shown a strength with which the 
Colonial Office, like most of us, had not reckoned 
in setting the time-table for elections against the 
wishes of the Lukiko. 


CUNARD AND TANGANYIKA 


HE results of the meeting last March of the 
Development Assistance Group in London 
were disappointing. The Group, which is an ad 
hoc committee set up by O.E.E.C. in January 
1960, includes representatives of Japan, Canada 
and the United States, as well as of the industrial- 
ised countries of Western Europe. It aims at 
exchanging information on economic aid, and 
facilitating the flow of capital to developing 
countries. At this, its fourth, meeting it endowed 
itself with the possibility of permanence by arrang- 
ing for conversion into a standing Development 
Assistance Committee when the new Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
replaces O.E.E.C. later this year. It also reached 
agreement on the appointment of a permanent 
chairman and vice-chairman, selected from the 
United States and France respectively. This is 
significant because these countries, unlike Britain, 
have hitherto laid much greater stress on govern- 
mental aid in this field than on private investment. 
But a good deal of the time of the meeting appears 
to have been taken up with inconclusive wrangling 
as to whether such items as export credits and 
short-term loans, which are general commercial 
practice, are to be included as part of the aid 
contribution of the countries concerned, when 
their total effort is assessed. And although a 
resolution was agreed emphasising the need for 
grants and loans on favourable terms, including in 
particular long-term loans, “in order to prevent 
the developing countries from being burdened with 
too heavy external debts”, this resolution is at 
present little more than a pious hope; and we 
shall have to await the next meeting of the Group, 
in Tokio in July, to assess its practical value. 
But whichever nations were dragging their feet 


in London, it is clear from recent American state- 
ments that the United States was not among them. 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson's speech before the Political 
Committee of the U.N. General Assembly in 
March, calling for a new programme of aid for 
Africa, is a case in point. Admittedly Nigeria’s 
representative, Mr. Wachuku, criticised this 
speech as being too imprecise, and compared it 
unfavourably with the President’s proposals for 
aid to Latin America which, he said, “were not 
words; they were statements in dollars." But Mr. 
Wachuku should have realised that the echoes of 
the Monro Doctrine give the United States an 
almost proprietorial interest in and attitude to that 
region, whereas in regard to Africa Mr. Stevenson 
was pleading for the Africans themselves to deter- 
mine the scope and trend of their needs—for an 
African initiative which should receive the full 
support of the wealthier members of the General 
Assembly. Certainly Mr. Kennedy’s own 
address to Congress on the subject of foreign aid 
has been precise enough. He has called for the 
complete co-ordination of American aid pro- 
grammes under one agency; for a new approach 
making available long-term aid instead of annual 
subyentions, so as to assist the development plan- 
ning of the recipient countries; and for long-term 
loans for the purpose, with low interest rates or 
interest exemption. 


We would indeed welcome a similar statement 
from Britain. But long-term aid implies an 
emphasis on state, as opposed to private, invest- 
ment to which this Government has always been 
reluctant to commit itself. Moreover the concept 
of specially low interest rates for overseas develop- 
ment is contrary to the principle, laid down in the 
debates on the 1959 C.D. and W. Act that 
Exchequer loans, and subsequently Common- 
wealth Assistance loans, should be loans ‘ of last 
resort’ at interest rates higher than those ruling in 
the London money market. These new types of 
loan have been the main source of the recent over- 
all increase in overseas aid of which the Govern- 
ment boasts, and they have laid a heavy burden of 
debt charges on their recipients. But have we not 
now some evidence of a change of principle—from 
a rather interesting quarter? 


Under the North Atlantic Shipping Bill. 
designed to help private industry to build a 
new Queen Mary, advances of up to £18 
million are to be made at interest rates 
equivalent to those charged by the Public Works 
Loans Board, currently 64%. But if the agreed 
interest rate on these loans at any time exceeds 
44% then the Minister will be permitted to treat 
part of the advances, up to a total of £34 million, 
as a grant ‘‘so as to relieve the company of the 
burden of the higher rate’’. “Can we hope then 
that what is considered good for Cunard will be 
held to be valid for our needy overseas territories? 
4S 


Can Tanganyika for example, hope for similar 
treatment when she comes to London in June next 
to plead her case for economic aid after independ- 
ence? For how can such countries hope to make 
rapid progress towards self-sustained economic 
growth if every million pounds of the priming 
capital they must borrow is to add £65,000 a year, 
in interest charges alone, to their already over- 
strained annual budgets and their balance of 
payments problems? 


NEW RELATIONSHIP 


JSSF after Sharpeville a Nationalist newspaper, 

Die Burger, warned its readers that South 
Africa was rapidly becoming ‘‘the skunk of the 
world’’. Since then South Africa has left the 
Commonwealth—the only international associa- 
tion which has given her a sense of “belonging”, 
however tenuous. 

What should now be Britain’s policy towards 
her new relationship with the impending Repub- 
lic? We have already given part of the answer. 
With the British vote for the United Nations’ 
resolution condemning apartheid we have totally 
reversed our position that apartheid, being 
an ‘internal’ matter, does not represent a ‘ danger 
to world peace and security’. By our vote we 
imply that we have now recognised that it does 
constitute such a danger; the fact that we 
abstained on the clause specifying the danger is 
simply a symptom of ambivalence which we have 
sadly come to expect. 

But perhaps the greatest problem we will have 
to face arises from the position of the High 
Commission territories. There has been little 
indication that the British Government fully 
realises the anomalies which the proper fulfilment 
of our responsibilities there will entail. Whether 
we like it or not—and whether they like it or not— 
these territories will be the natural refuge for 
increasing numbers of refugees from the Union. 
With even their own populations being forced out 
by lack of employment to seek work under 
apartheid conditions in the Union, the territories 
will be asked to make provision for employment 
and accommodation for floods of South Africans. 
This immigration will raise political as well as 
economic problems, the scale of which has not 
been appreciated. Again whether we like it or not 
the territories will become centres of what one can 
only call subversion. Refugees from South Africa 
will try to use these territories, and if possible 
their political leaders, in the assault on the Union 
government. It would be an illusion to suppose 


. that they can maintain a quiet and orderly consti- 


tutional progress to responsible government with- 
out becoming involved in the South African 
struggle. Indeed, by their very position and 
dependence on South Africa they are inevitably 
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involved. Are we to suppress political activity 
aimed specifically at the Union, in order to pro- 
tect the Basuto, the Swazi and the Bechuana from 
retaliation by the Union government? 


These are all real and practical problems on 
which a coherent policy will have to be formu- 
lated. We must be ready for them, and eschew 
the temptation to meet each situation on an ad hoc 
basis at it arises. In reply to a question in Parlia- 
ment on March 20 the Government has come out 
with the extraordinary statement that it is not 
aware that any refugee problem exists. This is 
disingenuous to say the least. Already Bechuana- 
land harbours some 300 refugees from the Zeerust 
Reserve in South Africa alone, most of them 
starving and none of them with any present hope 
of making a permanent livelihood there. Their 
number was originally 800: the fact that 500 have 
returned to the appalling conditions and political 
repression in the Union is a mark of the pathetic 
situation in which they find themselves in this 
British territory. 

There can surely be no doubt that the High 


Commission territories deserve the highest priority 
for grants in aid and investment capital by the 
British Government. That they can never be viable 
on their own is no argument for not building them 
up now, since their ultimate future lies within 
South Africa once that country has achieved a 
stable and democratic government. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL TANGANYIKA 


The Bureau warmly congratulates ROLAND 
BROWN on his new appointment in Tan- 
ganyika. A valued member of our Commit- 
tee, he will, we know, give every possible 
support to Julius Nyerere and Tanganyika. 
As a barrister and a socialist he has done 
outstanding work in this country; and has 
specialised in colonial affairs and taken 
several cases in Africa. Most recent of these 
was his appointment as Adviser to Mr. 
Nyerere during the recent successful con- 
stitutional talks. 


TRE “NEW? COMMONWEALITA 


by HILARY MARQUAND, M.P. 


IN a Fabian pamphlet,! published in 1957, Lord 

Listowel called for “an authoritative re-definition 
of the Commonwealth relationship . . . an agreed 
declaration by the member governments.” Three 
years later the declaration was made. 

In their statement of. May, 1960. the Common- 
wealth Presidents and Prime Ministers “emphasised 
that the Commonwealth itself is a multi-racial 
association, and expressed the need to ensure good 
relations between all member States and peoples of 
the Commonwealth.” They went on to announce 
that if South Africa, after a referendum, should 
become a republic and still wished to remain a 
member of the Commonwealth, “the South African 
government should ask for the consent of the other 
Commonwealth governments.” 

The significance of those words was beyond doubt. 
The Commonwealth had abandoned ‘ common alleg- 
jance’ to a monarch as its link, but was now bound 
by a common purpose to associate its peoples in 
racial harmony. In face of that declaration, nobody 
who understood the Broederbond’s fanatical devotion 
to the dogma of apartheid need have doubted, once 
‘the referendum was over, that South Africa would 
leave the Commonwealth. 

In the debate and statements in the House of 
Commons which followed the 1961 Conference the 
declaration of 1960 was underlined. “We are not a 
combination of governments”, said ‘Mr. Macmillan, 
“we are a combination of peoples”. To Mr. Sandys, 
“the Commonwealth is essentially an association of 
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nations of different races and colour who have est- 
ablished a close and special relationship with one 
another”. “This association” said our Prime Min- 
ister “must depend not on the old concept of a 
common allegiance but upon the new principle of a 
common idealism”. 

These fine words, coming from such a source, 
tempt a politician with some knowledge of history to 
scepticism. They remind one of Prince Metternich’s 
Holy Alliance. When an attempt was made to define 
more closely the idealism of the new Commonwealth 
it was not highly successful. “It must stand for 
principles”, said Mr. Sandys “. . . provided that we 
néver attempt to define too precisely what those 
principles are”! He added that “there are certain 
things for which it clearly does not stand and which 
are incompatible with the whole spirit which inspires 
it. One of those things is the policy of apartheid as 
preached and practised in South Africa”. How far 
Central Africa, and Southern Rhodesia in particular, 
were in his mind when he used the last seven words 
of that sentence he did not say. 

The Leader of the Labour Party spoke without 
humbug, and inspired by a vision worthy of the 
occasion. Mr. Gaitskell said: 

“I believe that what has happened does give the 
Commonwealth a significance and a purpose with- 
out which it would not have survived for long. 
But this will be so only if we ourselves accept quite 
clearly the change that has occurred. It is a change 
which rejects the old idea that this association, 
this grouping of nations, need have no special 
principles and its members no special affinities, 


except historical ties. It is a change which implies 
clearly the existence of common ideals—the com- 
mon ideals of racial equality; political freedom; 
extending the right of self-government to the rest 
of the Commonwealth; non-aggression in inter- 
national affairs; economic co-operation and aid 
between nations. 

“These ideals may be imperfectly realised in 
many instances; but nevertheless they, and they 
alone, give the Commonwealth its real justification 
today, Just as the extraordinary variety in terms of 

eography, race and religion of the Commonwealth 
provides a wonderful opportunity to advance those 
ideals in a practical form in the world as a whole.” 
In an earlier speech Mr. Gaitskell had spoken of 
“our faith that the Commonwealth is an institution 
of great potential value for humanity”. That such 
words need not be mere rhetoric was proved by the 
statements of the Presidents and Prime Ministers on 
disarmament, which they rightly recognised to be 
“the most important question facing the world 
today”. 


Disarmament 

Talks about disarmament have been going on for 
years: to the despair of the men and women in the 
street they sezm to have become bogged down by 
procedural wrangles. First one side, then the other 
appears to insist upon beginning the process of dis- 
armament with the weapons in respect of which its 
own strength is inferior. First the West calls for 
reduction of conventional forces and the East for 
prior destruction of all nuclear weapons. Then 
missiles are developed and the West calls for 
‘inspection and control’ and _ destruction of 
the ‘means of delivery’, while the East mounts a 
campaign against bases maintained by NATO, 
CENTO AND SEATO~2 Recently, the Russians have 
made it quite clear that they will not agree to 
‘inspection and control’ as a preliminary to disarma- 
ment, since they would thus surrender at the outset 
their major advantage over the U.S.A.— security ’, 
or in other words the secrecy of the nature and loca- 
tion of their missiles and bases. They must first 
have a promise—as Mr. Kruschev put it—of eventual 
‘general and complete disarmament ’. 

In their statement last month the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers and Presidents used those same 
words. True, they qualified the objective of general 
and complete disarmament by adding that it would 
be ‘ subject to inspection and control’: but the order 
of the words and the acceptance of Mr. Kruschev’s 
phrase is very significant. Later in the statement 
they declared that the aim must be ‘ nothing less than 
the complete abolition of the means of waging war 
of any kin’. Yet their statement was not confined 
merely to ultimate objectives: the way to reach them 
was realitically charted. There must be phasing 
of general disarmament and inspection at each stage. 
“Above all, ‘at the appropriate stage’ there must be 
created ‘a substantial and adequately armed’ police 
force ‘ under the control of an international author- 
ity . . . in association with the United Nations’. 


2North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, Central Treaty 
Organisation, and South-East Asia Treaty Organisation. 


’ think of some for himself. 
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It seems that gentlemanly consultation in a pleasant 
old-boy-union atmosphere in London followed by 
each Prime Minister going his separate way—some in 
NATO, some in CENTO, some in SEATO, some 
completely non-aligned—is a thing of the past. 
Unilateral disarmament is abandoned as a means of 
achieving world peace. Complete pacifism, or even 
passive resistance, seems to be recognised as ineffec- 
tive. Disarmament must be _ multi-lateral—i.e. 
“general and complete ’—and the only means of 
preserving peace is the creation of a World Police 
Force. The Commonwealth emerges not as an easy- 
going club without rules, not even merely as an 
association pledged to promote sane relations 
between races, but as a united group of nations call- 
ing upon others to march rapidly towards World 
Government. 

It seemed at one time during the Conference that 
the Prime ‘Ministers and Presidents might issue a 
Commonwealth Declaration of Human Rights. This 
suggestion, which was actively pursued by Mr. 
Diefenbaker, has been put forward twice by myself 
and a large number of other Labour M-P.s._ It 
‘became clear last year, when Senator Cooray of Cey- 
lon was an active protagonist of the idea of a 
Commonwealth Court, that the Ministers were not 
prepared to accept that. This year, however, they 
refrained from supporting even the less contro- 
versial idea of a Declaration. In view of their action 
on apartheid and the highly important declaration on 
disarmament, it was perhaps too much to expect yet 
another declaration. One can only hope, however, 
that they did not privately decide, as some have 
suggested, that they would never again discuss 
human rights because that is strictly a question of the 
“internal affairs’ of each member. Surely Mr. 
Gaitskell spoke sense when he said that “behind the 
notion that internal policies cannot be discussed with- 
out creating great dangers lies a conception of the 
Commonwealth which I personally regard as now 
out of date”. 


Smaller Territories 


Another matter deferred for further full consider- 
ation was the future status of smaller territories 
within the Commonwealth. When they admitted 
Sierra Leone and Cyprus to full membership the 
Ministers decided against ‘two tier’ membership for 
fully independent countries. It is hard to see which 
territory could be denied entry now that Cyprus, 
specially associated with Greece and Turkey as she 
still is, has obtained full recognition. Yet it was no 
doubt felt that her special association with Britain 
might disappear if that were not granted. If and 
when the Federation of the West Indies applies for 
membership of course it will be admitted. It seems 
then that the only question left for decision is how 
territories which do not want to be full members, 
because of expense or for other reasons, and yet wish 
for association with the Commonwealth, can be 
accommodated. It is difficult to name examples with- 
out risk of offence; but no doubt the reader can 
Perhaps Lord Listowel’s 
suggestion, in the pamphlet already quoted, that 
there should be for them a Council of Island and 
City States may prove to be the solution. 5k 
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Community and Commonwealth 


by HELLA PICK 


T the recent Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, Nigerian and Ghanian leaders 
showed that they valued the Commonwealth connec- 
tion at least as much as their colleagues from the 
older dominions. It is questionable, however, 
wnether the rank and file of their followers in Africa 
really share that feeling. Talking to Africans on 
their home ground one gets the impression that many 
of them believe Commonwealth membership to be 
an encumbrance rather than an advantage—that it is 
little more than a relic from a colonial past, which 
makes it more difficult to discuss closer association 
with other African states outside the Commonwealth. 
Often, of course, Commonwealth membership is 
simply regarded with indifference, and enthusiasm for 
the connection is left to the governing class, which 
knows the concrete advantages as well as the per- 
sonal kudos to be derived from club membership. 

In the former French colonies of Africa, attitudes 
to the “British” Commonwealth vary. Those who 
believe that Ghana and Nigeria are mistaken in 
remaining inside the Commonwealth range from the 
the conservative Felix Houphouet-Boigny, President 
of the Ivory Coast, to the very radica] Modibo Keita, 
Prims Minister of the Mali Republic. Both of them 
—and probably many other French African leaders— 
have a mistaken view of the Commonwealth. They 
seem to to believe that Commonwealth membership 
entails some form of dependence on Britain, and that 
neither Nigeria nor Ghana are entirely free agents. 
M. Houphouet-Boigny has frequently remarked that 
once a country chooses independence, it must break 
“all ties’ with the former colonising power. Neg- 
Otiated treaties as between two sovereign countries 
is one thing, but a Commonwealth connection whose 
links are assumed rather than negotiated between 
equals displays, to them, a lack of independence ill 
befitting a newly sovereign state. The Mali view 
about the Commonwealth is simpler. They say quite 
simply that the whole idea of a Commonwealth 
binding independent African countries to outside 
powers is a thing of the past and certainly not in 
keeping with the policy of positive neutrality. 

.But the Commonwealth also has its fervent dis- 
ciples in the French-speaking countries: the Senegal 
President, M. Leopold Senghor, has made the phrase 
“Une Commonwealth a la francaise’ well known 
throughout the French-speaking territories; and the 
idea of the British Commonwealth has guided his 
approach to post-independence relations with France. 
Senghor wanted the French Community to be shaped 
like the British Commonwealth. Perhaps if all the 
former French colonies had agreed to join it after 
their independence, it might have assumed that shape. 
But in fact, only a few of them agreed to remain 
members and it now looks as if the club wil] be too 
small to develop into a real institution. ; 

The French Community was written into General 
de Gaulle’s French constitution of 1958. As it was 
then conceived, it was certainly not modelled on the 
British Commonwealth. Alone of al] its members 
only France was to be a sovereign nation. The other 
members would be self-governing, but would leave 
foreign policy, defence, monetary policy and overall 


planning to “Community” ministers, who in fact 
turned out to be French Cabinet ministers. True, 
there were periodic meetings of Prime Ministers 
under President de Gaulle’s chairmanship; but these 
were brief affairs—rarely lasting more than a day— 
and the African Prime Ministers did very little except 
listen to “explanations” of French policy. They 
therefore had to take in their stride issues like the 
French atom bomb experiments in the Sahara, to 
which some expressed their opposition, without being 
able to influence French policy. There were also 
working committees on which the African members 
were represented. But all this was not enough. 
Some, like the Ivory Coast, wanted the Community 
to develop a fully fledged federation in which France 
was only one among equals with no special privileges. 
Others, like Senghor’s Senegal, wanted full independ- 
ence for the African countries within a Community 
turned “Commonwealth a la frangaise”. 


Bilateral Agreements 

General de Gaulle was won over to the latter 
school. But having accepted the principle of inde- 
pendence, he found that not everyone was agreed 
about the Community. True, Madagascar fervently 
subscribes to the idea, and so do Senegal and the four 
former colonies in Equatorial Africa. But the Ivory 
Coast, and its friends in the Entente—Dahomey, 
Niger and Upper Volta—refused to negotiate any 
agreements for co-operation with France until 
General de Gaulle had clearly agreed that he would 
not insist on Commonwealth membership. The Mali 
Republic too, hastened to break the Community 
connection immediately after the break-up of the 
Mali Federation. 

What in fact is the Community connection? The 
French are as bad at working a relationship that has 
no written rules and regulations or common institu- 
tions, as the British are past masters of it. De 
Gaulle’s original community had written rules, and 
provided for common institutions such as a Com- 
munity Senate and a Court of Arbitration. Now the 
rules no longer apply, and the institutions have 
quietly lapsed. Some independent French-speaking 
members proclaim themselves members of the Com- 
munity, others do not. But all of them—even Mali 
and to some extent Guinea—maintain friendly rela- 
uons with France, and have already negotiated, or 
are in the process of negotiating, all manner of 
agreements with France. Only recently, the Sene- 
galese Prime Minister said that the whole argument 
about Community membership was a false one. The 
thing that really mattered was the spirit of the 
relationship between France and the former colonies. 
This is perhaps where the underlying concept of the 
Community differs from that of the Commonwealth. 
Despite its name, thé Community has become de 
facto a series of bilateral relationships: France and 
Senegal; Madagascar and France, and so on. The 
British Commonwealth by contrast, has developed 
more and more into a truly multi-national association 
in which Britain has lost its pre-eminent position— 
that loss of pre-eminence is surely one of the major 
results of the last Commonwealth conference. 
France is not yet ready for a similar “withdrawal”. 


LIBERTY AND ‘THE LAW OF LAGOS’ 


“HUMAN rights and government security” was 
the theme of a conference convened by the 
International Commission of Jurists in Lagos in 
January this year. One hundred and ninety four 
judges, lawyers and teachers of law came from 23 
African states and nine other nations. Their con- 
clusions were embodied in a document called “The 
Law of Lagos”, which represents the opinion not of 
participating governments but of the individual repre- 
sentatives of the legal profession concerned. 

Nevertheless the “Law of Lagos” is remarkable for 
its implications for future government policies in 
Africa. This was the declaration which preceded the 
Conference’s detailed conclusions: 

We recognise that the Rule of Law is a 
dynamic conception which should be employed 
to safeguard and advance the will of the people 
and the political rights of the individual and to 
establish economic, educational and cultural con- 
ditions under which the individual may achieve 
his dignity and realise his legitimate aspirations 
in all countries, whether dependent or inde- 
pendent. 

This is a torthright rejection of the view that the 
Rule of Law is no more than a relic of the colonial 
past, and should be scrapped along with all the other 
“manifestations” of imperialism. It is a denial that 
there is anything specifically Western or “European” 
in the concept of the Rule of Law; and an affirmation 
that the principles it embodies are applicable where- 
ever individual liberty is prized—that it is not 
necessarily associated with any economic system. It 
is in fact a warning against the danger that the baby 
—the Rule of Law—shall be thrown out with the 
bath water—the rule of the imperialists. 

Not unnaturally, a sharp difference of opinion 
arose between some of the Ghanian lawyers, includ- 
ing Mr. Boateng, the Minister of Information, and 
others, especially Nigerians, critical of Ghana’s Pre- 
ventive Detention Act. The Ghanian defence was 
not a good one. They argued on two rather con- 
tradictory lines. On the one hand they held that this 
Act, by implication undesirable, was itself a hangover 
of the colonial past, and would be swept away in 
time. On the other hand, Mr. Boateng defended the 
Act on the grounds that Ghana’s constitution em- 
bodied the will of the Ghanian people. He was 
pleading thus that simply because Ghana’s constitu- 
tion has been approved by a sovereign electorate, its 
government should not be open to criticism of un- 
desirable treatment of political and other minorities. 

This argument was specifically rejected in the 
Conference, both in argument and in its final 
declaration : 

The principles embodied in the conclusions of 
this Conference .. . should apply to any society, 
whether free or otherwise, but the Rule of Law 
cannot be fully realised unless legislative bodies 
have been established in accordance with the will 
of the people who have adopted their constitu- 
tion freely. : 

The real danger of the Ghanian defence of their 
Preventive Detention Act is that they tend to argue 
it on principle rather than pragmatic grounds, so that 


the issues become confused. It is one thing to say 
that unfortunately owing to particular current 
circumstances—incipient violent opposition, for 
instance—a Preventive Detention Act may be nec- 
essary at a particular moment of time. It is quite 
another to suggest that imprisonment without trial is 
in principle validated by being undertaken by a 
democratically elected African government, that it 
is a specifically African (or Ghanian) feature of 
government which should be judged differently in 
Africa from anywhere else. 

Dr. T. O. Elias, Nigeria’s Attorney General made 
the distinction very well at the Conference. He put 
the question whether the newly independent African 
states must pass through a period of political abso- 
lutism as a condition of achieving liberal democracy 
when all the fissiparous tendencies of tribalism had 
disappeared. He mentioned “the all too frequent 
phenomenon of sectional self-assertiveness among the 
polythenic communities of Africa and Asia”. But he 
went on to question the extent to which highly 
restrictive measures might legitimately be taken to 
repress incipient revolt or resentment animated by 
tribal or other sentiments, and concluded: “The 
need for government security must, if pursued in too 
single-minded a manner, lead to a situation where 


personal liberty could be overlooked or even 
jettisoned”. 
This is surely the crux of the matter. Where 


liberty is prized, the principle is surely above dispute 
—the practice can be argued on pragmatic grounds. 
The attempt to formulate a dogma of “African” or 
“Ghanian” personnal liberty is a sophistry which is 
bound to be condemned as no more than an attempt 
to justify authoritarian government. On the other 
hand it is perfectly legitimate to argue that circum- 
sances at a particular point of time can warrant a 
emporary deviation from the ideal in order to fore- 
stall something even more serious, such as the under- 
mining of constitutional government. A government 
using that argument can then be judged on the merits 
of the evidence it adduces to support this action at 
this particular time. 

Thus, for instance, it may be true to say that 
opposition to colonial governments has tended to be 
extra-constitutional, simply because parliamentary 
opposition was often non-existent or even suppressed; 
and it would not be surprising if such methods con- 
tinued to be used by parliamentary oppositions after 
independence. This could be dangerous when 
democracy is not yet well established. 

It can also be argued, on the lines of Dr. 
Elias’s address, that tribal sentiment may produce a 
situation of incipient violence which could threaten 
the break-up of newly independent states. At least 
it can be legitimately argued that such dangers exist, 
and that special measures, such as a Preventive 
Detention Act may have to be used. But it cannot 
be argued that preventive detention is in itself a 
desirable feature of government in Africa or any- 
where else; nor that African governments who 
enact such legislation should in principle be any more 
immune to criticism than governments anywhere else. 


H.G.M 
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Lantern on Mount Kilimanjaro 


“THE Conference agrec4 that the date for the introduction of full internal self-government should 

be May Ist, 1961. It further agreed that the date of independence should be December 28th, 
1961.” With these words the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Macleod, set the seal on Tanganyika’s happy 
transition to independence. Tanganyika’s progress symbolises all that is best in the spirit of the 
ideal of Commonwealth, to which her Chief Minister, Mr. Nyerere has already contributed. The 
speeches which marked the opening of the Constitutional Conference only two days before rose 


fully to this historic occasion. 
them. 


Mr. Iain Macleod (Secretary of State) ‘“Constitu- 
tional advance in Tanganyika has been remarkable 
not only in the pace at which it has moved but 
in the spirit of harmony between those who live in 
Tanganyika, with which it has been accomplished. It 
was only in 1958 that the first territorial elections 
were held and progress since then has been sure and 
rapid 

“We are here to discuss not only interna] self- 
government but also the great question of indepena- 
ence for Tanganyika. It is right, I think, that at 
this opening session of the conference I should make 
clear H:M. Government’s position in this matter. It 
is that we do not oppose the proposat of independ- 
ence; we welcome it. We know the strength of 
feeling in your country that Tanganyika must soon 
take her place in the community of independent 
nations. There is, therefore, nothing between H.M. 
Government and Tanganyika on this great issue. . . 
The United Kingdom has no desire to put that date 
of independence later than absolutely necessary. 
- . - Mr. Nyerre once said that the people of Tan- 
ganyika, and I quote, ‘ would like to light a candle 
and put it on top of Mount Kilimanjaro which would 
shine beyond our borders giving hope where there 
was despair, love where there was hate, and dignity 
where before there was only humiliation.” ... . 
But the time has now come to replace the candle of 
responsible government, first, with the lantern of 
full internal self-government, and then with the 
beacon of independence. That is what we are all 
here to do.” 


Sir Richard Turnbull (the Governor): “The final 
chapter of the report of what will be the last United 
Nations visiting mission to Tanganyika begins with 
these words: ‘ All evidence which the mission has 
presented in this report clearly indicated that Tan- 
ganyika is progressing smoothly and rapidly towards 
the ultimate goal set by the international trusteeship 
system, and th problems which remain are very 
largely of a technical and financial nature. The con- 
stitutional advances which have occurred since the 
visit of the visiting mission in 1957 have far exceeded 
expectations. 


“TI hope this Conference will confirm that the 
‘clear deal’ spoken of in 1949 and the ‘ultimate goal’ 
mentioned by the visiting mission are now almost 
within the country’s grasp; and that you, Sir, will 
forgive a touch of complacency when I express con- 
fidence in today’s Government of Tanganyika, that 
the quiet good sense which has distinguished the 
advances by the people of the country under the 
guidance of their elected leaders, of which the 


As a tribute to everyone concerned, we print below extracts from 


mission speaks, will be reflected in the future 


governments of the territory.” 


Mr. Nyerere (Chief Minister): “The speeches with 
which you have opened this Constitutional Confer- 
ence have already been heard all over Tanganyika by 
every one of our citizens who can get within reach 
of a wireless set and your words will, indeed, be 
heard by, or read by, almost every inhabitant of the 
country . .. Let me say then straightaway, that our 
people will take heart from the knowledge that the 
speeches. just delivered by you, Sir Richard and you, 
Mr. ‘Macleod, were delivered by two people whom 
we Tanganyikans regard as true and tried friends of 
Our country. 

“In the two and a half years since one of you 
became our Governor and the 18 months since the 
other became H.M. Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, my colleagues and I have seen enough of 
your good intentions towards us to leave us in little 
doubt that this Conference will have a happy 
outcome... 

“Differences of the past were those which come 
about when a nationalist movement confronts a civil 
service government. We bore no hard feelings 
against the civil service as such and our experience 
of office has now confirmed our regard for the spirit 
of co-operation and faithful service which our civil 
servants give this country . . . Our Legislative Council 
gave unamimous and overwhelming welcome to the 
prospect of the Overseas Aid Scheme which will en- 
able expatriate officers from Britain to continue to 
serve Tanganyika. 

“But it may not be out of place to remind H.M. 
Government that Tanganyika is a poor country. We 
thus feel entitled to the sympathetic help of H.M. 
Government in enabling us to meet whatever bills 
are due from us and helping us launch ourselves upon 
the seas of independence without any crippling 
financiak burdens. 

“Mr. Secretary of State, my colleagues and I 
welcome you on your return to Tanganyika. We 
have full confidence in the continuance of the liberal- 
minded statesmanship which has so distinguished 
your term of office. 

“The people of this country look forward to their 
early independence within the Commonwealth of 
Nations which has just given such convincing proof 
of its attachment to the ideals of liberty and brother- 
hood amongst men. When the issues that unite us 
are so great and those that are likely to divide us 
are so small in comparison, my colleagues and I and 
the people of Tanganyika whom we represent, are 
full of high hope for the successful outcome of this 
Conference along lines agreeable to us all.” 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


16 March—15 April 


All-African People’s Conference 

Most of the resolutions passed at the conference 
of the All-Africa People’s Organisation held in Cairo 
at the end of March were concerned with the dangers 
of neo-colonialism and aimed particularly at mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance. It was attended by 
fewer government representatives than its prede- 
cessors. 


West Indies 

During his tour of the West Indies Federation the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, said that he 
was confident that provided the Federation can over- 
come its difficulties at its inter-governmental meeting 
in Trinidad in May, final agreement on the date for 
independence would easily be reached at the con- 
stitutiona] conference beginning in London on 
May 31. Jamaica’s Prime Minister, Mr. Manley, will 
hold a referendum on the controversial question of 
Jamaica’s participation in the Federation soon after 
the inter-governmental meeting in May. 


Congo 

France has joined the Soviet Union and several 
African states in refusing to bear her share of the 
financial cost of the United Nations military force 
in the Congo. 


Ghana 

Ghana has withdrawn from the Commission for 
Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the 
Sahara (C.C.T.A.). It was announced that the 
decision “reflects a feeling that the operation of this 
organisation is in conflict with Ghana’s policy of 
African unity” and that she preferred to concentrate 
her efforts on the Economic Commission for Africa 
based on Addis Ababa. 

Air Commodore J. N. H. Whitworth was appointed 
in March to the position of Chief of Staff of the 
Ghana Air Force. 

On April 8 the President, Dr. Nkrumah, broad- 
cast to the nation at dawn. He announced sweep- 
ing measures to reduce corruption and nepotism 
among M.P.s and other officials of the governing 
Convention Peoples Party. He also said that hence- 
forth membership of the T.U.C., the Farmers’ Coun- 
cil, the Co-operation Council and the Council of 
Ghana Women will be signified by a C.P.P. mem- 
bership card. 

Nigeria 

The Northern Region legislature was dissolved on 
April 5 in preparation for the Regional elections on 
May 4. Mr. Duncan Sandys, Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations paid a ten day visit to 
Nigeria from April 3-13; and then went on to Ghana. 


South West Africa 

On April 7, the United Nations General Assembly 
voted by 84 votes to none with Britain and seven 
others abstaining, a resolution claiming freedom and 
national independence for South West Africa; and 
asking its Committee on South West Africa to go to 
the territory with or without the South African 
Government’s permission and to report back to the 
Assembly its findings there. 


British Honduras 

In March the first general elections under the new 
constitution gave all 18 elected seats in the Legislative 
Assembly to Mr. George Price’s Peoples United 
Party, though two other parties contested. A full 
ministerial system has been introduced. 


South Africa 

The biggest of the Dutch Reformed Churches 
withdrew from the World Council of Churches on 
April 10. It denounced the World Council as 
having ‘strong liberalistic, humanistic, modernistic, 
cosmopolitan socialistic and collectivist tendencies.’ 
Mr. Patrick Duncan, Editor of the Liberal Party fort- 
nightly “Contact” has been banned from attending 
or addressing any meeting for five years under 
the Suppression of Communism Act. Al] 28 defend- 
ants in the four-year-old treason trial were acquitted 
on March 29. 

The I.C.F.T.U. submitted a memorandum to the 
United Nations in March calling for the imposition 
of economic sanctions against South Africa. The 
Political Committee of the General Assembly passed 
a resolution condemning apartheid and calling for 
action to end it. Only Portugal opposed. 

Central Africa ; 

The Southern Rhodesia Parliament passed a Bill 
on April 14 which will allow Africans in future to 
own land and property in the urban areas by free- 
hold title. This has previously been forbidden under 
the Land Apportionment Act. No other aspect of 
that Act has yet been amended. The Pass Laws 
(Repeal) Act, finally approved on November 24 last 
year, has been brought into force. It formally 
abolishes all pass documents carried by Africans 
other than a registration certificate. 

Sir Mwanawina Lewanika, Paramount Chief of the 
Barotse tribe, visited London early in April for talks 
with Mr. Macleod on the constitutional future of 
Barotseland, which is a Protectorate within the 
Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia. 

The United National Independence Party of 
Northern Rhodesia announced on April 5 that it 
will take part in the forthcoming talks on the North- 
ern Rhodesia’s future in Lusaka; though it de- 
nounced both the British proposals and _ the 
Governor’s memorandum on details of the scheme 
as falling short of what was required. The Malawi 
Congress Party of Nyasaland gave the retiring 
Governor, Sir Robert Armitage, a farewell dinner 
party before he left the territory. 


African Churches Independent 

By inaugurating the Province of Uganda and 
Ruandi-Urundi on April 16, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, has completed the process 
of handing over the control of Anglican churches to 
Africans. 


Publications 
Constitutional Development in the Commonwealth 
(C.O.1., H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.). 
Treaty concerning the Establishment of the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus (Cmnd. 1252, H:M.S.O. 8s.). 
Sierra Leone: the Making of a Nation (C.O.I)). 
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Parliament and the 


Overseas Countries (Technical Assistance) 
HE Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
announced the results of the Government's 
review of the artangements for the provision of 
technical assistance to overseas countries. He said 
that up to now requests for technical assistance had 
been dealt with through different administrative 
channels, depending on whether they had come from 
one of our dependent territories, or from an inde- 
pendent country of the Commonwealth, or from a 
foreign country. With the growth in size and import- 
ance of our plans for helping overseas countries with 
trained men and women, special equipment, etc., 
closer co-ordination was needed. The Government 
therefore proposed to set up a new department called 
the Department of Technical Co-operation. It would 
be in the charge of a Minister equivalent in rank to 
a Minister of State. The Foreign Secretary, the 
Colonial Secretary and the Commonwealth Secretary 
would continue to be responsible for general policy; 
but the new Department would take responsibility for 
the provision of technical assistance—other than 
capital projects—which were at present undertaken 
by all three overseas Departments. It would also be 
concerned with technical assistance provided through 
international organisations. 

In reply to questions from Mr. Gaitskell the 
Prime Minister said that the Vote for the new De- 
partment would be separate, that the Minister would 
be a member of the House of Commons and that the 
question of capita] aid would remain with the three 
overseas Departments. (21 March). 

Kenya Land. In the course of the Adjournment 
Debate 'Mr. Philip Goodhart proposed that in view of 
the unsettled economic conditions in Kenya and the 
existence of “a group ... of the British farming 
community which cannot adapt itself to the increas- 
ing Africanisation of Kenya life’, the Government 
should introduce a compensation scheme for 
European farmers. He outlined this scheme in brief. 
First, he said the farms in the so-called White High- 
lands should be objectively valued as quickly as 
possible, on the basis of past yields. The Govern- 
ment should then offer to purchase the farms offered 
for sale at 60 per cent of their valuation, the offer 
to be guaranteed to stay open for ten years, in the 
course of which we would pay a rising percentage on 
the valuation. The scheme should be run by a 
British Government Corporation responsible for 
managing or leasing farms which could not be im- 
mediately sold; and in the long-term the land should 
be sold under the present development scheme for 
handing over to African yeoman farmers. 

_ Replying for the Government, Mr. Hugh Fraser 
(Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies) said 
that the Government’s fundamental objection to any 
scheme obliging them to buy the farms of any non- 
African who wished to leave Kenya was that it 
would emphasise the racial ownership of land at a 
time when it was important that all concerned should 
cease thinking in racial terms. But the economic 
effects of such a scheme would be no less harmful. 
It would. oblige the Government to buy land which 
they-could not run themselves and for which they 
would: probably not be able to find other tenants 
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quickly or easily. They could not use it for the 
resettlement of African farmers since much of the 
land concerned would not be suitable for subdivision; 
so that the net result would be that much of the 
land bought would cease to be productive. He added 
that there were other difficulties. Although the 
Government might guarantee a compensation 
scheme to last for ten years (though this in itself 
would present constitutional difficulties) most 
farmers would probably avail themselves of the 
opportunity to get out as soon as the scheme started, 
fearing that the supply of money might dry up later. 
He concluded that he believed our main duties in the 
Colony were threefold: to the people of the Colony 
as a whole, to our own kith and kin; and to the 
maintenance of law, order and orderly government. 
In present circumstances a compensation scheme for 
European farmers would ‘be against all these general 
interests. (30 March). 

In reply to a question from Sir Richard Glyn, Mr. 
H. Fraser said that since January of this year when 
the Kenya Land Development and_ Settlement 
Board was established, it had bought six holdings 
totalling 4,549 acres at an average price of £14.35 per 
acre, all of them from ‘European owners. (28 March). 

South Africa (Commonwealth). Mr. Tilney asked 
the President of the Board of Trade whether the 
withdrawal of South Africa from the Commonwealth 
would affect the Commonwealth preference enjoyed 
by the exports from South Africa to the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Erroll replied that it would not, 
since the bi-lateral agreement concluded after the 
Ottawa Conference in 1932 which governed our obli- 
gations to South Africa in this matter would be 
unaffected by the changed status of South Africa. 
(21 March). 

The Gambia. In the course of the Adjournment 
Debate Mr. Hugh Fraser said that since 1960 when 
the first elections under universal adult suffrage 
were carried out throughout the country, including 
the Protectorate, the House of Representatives had 
been composed entirely of elected members. The six 
Gambians who had been in Executive Council, 
though they had no previous Ministerial experience, 
had worked with such industry and co-operation that 
the Governor was able in December to say that he 
hoped this year to be able to appoint a Minister in 
whose hands the co-ordination of the whole field 
of Ministerial responsibility could be placed. Ac- 
cordingly, he was happy to anhéunce that the 
Governor had been able a fortnight ‘before to 
appoint Mr. P. S. N’Jie as the first Chief ‘Minister of 
the Gambia; as well as five Ministers with portfolio. 
He said that he could not predict precisely where the 
Gambia’s future lay but felt sure that everything 
should be done at an economic level to make con- 


tacts and ties across the border with Senegal, the’ 


country which entirely surrounds this strange and 
friendly island of British interests and British people.. 
He assured the House that it would be impossible to 
envisage a situation in which- H.M.G. would consent 


to the merger of a territory with ties of friendship. 


with Britain lasting more than 200 years with another 
country, unless it were abundantly clear that this was 
the will of the Gambian people. (30 March:) 


Guide to Books... 


Migrants and Proletarians 
By Walter Elkan (Published for the East African 
Institute of Social Research by Oxford University 
Press. 21s.) 
[T? is a familiar generalisation that the process of 
economic growth involves a continuous move- 
ment of labour from the primarily subsistence agri- 
cultural sectors of a pre-industrial economy to its 
predominantly commercial capitalistic sectors, and 
that this in its turn entails a progressive urbanization 
and proletarianization of the Jabour force. Like 
most generalizations in this field, however, it masks 
a variety of potential patterns of economic develop- 
ment, each raising its own policy problems and im- 
plications. One such pattern is described in this 
study of the Uganda labour force. 

As in most of East, Central and Southern Africa, 
Uganda’s towns are served by a system of migrant 
labour. A sample survey of the Kampala labour 
force in 1957 indicated that less than 20 per cent of 
the unskilled and semi-skilled Africans had had an 
unbroken residence of 5 years or more. The 
majority (over 60 per cent) had been there less than 2 
years. Their average age was under 27 years. They 
came from every district of Uganda, from Kenya, 
from Ruanda Urundi and beyond. Naturally 
enough Mr. Elkan devotes a good deal of his space 
to a discussion of the labour problems raised by this 
transient, heterogeneous, youthful labour force. 

Neither in principle nor in law is there any 

‘obstacle to the permanent urbanization of the 
Uganda African and the persistence of the migrant 
labour system is on the face of it Sbgiatbies 

is self- 


surprising. To some extent the system ; 
perpetuating. The high mobility of labour gives 
employers little incentive to introduce training 


schemes, militates against the introduction of indus- 
tries requiring semi-skilled or skilled labour and pro- 
duces wage levels which are unlikely to attract a 
permanent labour force. It is no accident that the 
skilled workers, the élite among the labour force, 
are largely members of the Ganda tribe who are 
fortunate enough to live in close proximity to the 
urban centres and hence to be less transient than 
most. 

But even the relatively affluent employees are 
temporary town dwellers. Apart altogether from the 
social factors which draw them back to their villages 
and the relative unattractiveness of an environment 
composed largely of temporary migrants, whom they 
desvise, and Europeans and Asians, whom they 
resent, there are strong economic pressures to retain 
the link with the land. It provides a measure of 
independence, a form of social security against un- 
employment, sickness or age; it provides virtually the 
only opportunities of gainful emvloyment for the 
worker’s family; and since agricultural land is for 
the most part free and non-marketable it offers a 
source of income which cannot be capitalized. 

Looked at from one point of view the freedom of 
the Uganda African to be mobile as between town 
and country is an index of his welfare. By compari- 
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son with the land-hungry regions of Asia, for 
example, Uganda is not a poor country. Looked at 
from another point of view this mobility is an 
obstacle to economic progress. Successful ‘ take-off ’ 
and effective industrialisation requires a committed 
labour force. 

Mr. Elkan’s discussion of the factors affecting the 
urban labour supply in Uganda and of the problems 
and choices facing workers and employers is bal- 
anced and concis:. The results of his researches are 
presented with an unpretentiousness which is as rare 
as it is welcome in works of scholarship focussed on 
anomie development problems. This is a readable 

ook. 
PHYLLIS DEANE. 


Constitutional Developments in Nigeria 

by Kalu Ezera (C.U-P., 30s.) 

Nigerian Perspectives 

by Thomas Hodgkin (O.U.P. 30s. in U.K. only) 


R. EZERA’S book falls between two stools. Be- 

ginning with an introductory geographical and 
historical chapter and a sketch of the development 
of the Legislative Council from 1861 to the end of 
the last war, he deals with the main body of the 
subject—from the Richards Constitution to the Con- 
stitutional Conference of September 1958—in just 
under 200 pages. At the same time he tries to set 
the constitutional changes against a political and 
social background. The result is an interesting nar- 
rative for someone who has time to read only one 
book, but as an academic study or a serious political 
contribution it is inadequate. 

“Can the parliamentary system succeed in Ni- 
geria?” Dr. Ezera asks, noting that “the spirit may 
disappear leaving only the outward forms.” No 
doubt it is his interest in this question that causes 
him to include material on the growth of the press, 
the political parties, the trade unions, etc. In this 
he relies heavily on Dr. James Coleman’s “ Nigeria: 
Background to Nationalism” but does not success- 
fully relate it to his question. Here one suspects 
that inadequacy is not due merely to compression. 
Since the birth of the Convention People’s Party it 
must surely have been clear that the operation of 
political parties is of major significance to parliamen- 
tary democracy in Africa as well as in Europe. The 
Action Group, tht National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons and the Northern People’s Congress 
have all, as Dr. Ezera shows, developed from differ- 
ent roots and on different lines, yet no significant 
analysis is here attemoted. 

Why do members of legislatures deposit signed 
but undated letters of resignation with their party 
before taking their seats? Do Nigerian varties not 
accept our own view that Members of Parliament are 


_ representatives of their constituents, not the dele- 


1] 


gates of their parties? If not, can the “ Westminster 
model ” be said to be in operation at all? Dr. Ezera 
does not tell us. He does state as a fact that it 
would have been “normally constitutional ” in 1953 
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for the N.C.N.C. Ministers of the Eastern Region 
to resign to allow the National Party President (who 
was not a member of the Eastern legislature) to sub- 
mit proposals to the Lieutenant-Governor for a re- 
shuffle of the Eastern Regional Government. Would 
it? The factual account of the ensuing crisis does 
not explain this extraordinary verdict. 

At the base of the pyramid—the electorate—the 
book is similarly disappointing. Admittedly there 
is insufficient material at present to make a satisfac- 
tory analysis of election results and methods, but a 
wealth of information on the provincial and regional 
constitutional discussions of 1949 is available but 
deliberately omitted. Thus the books fails to pro- 
vide a complete record even of the Macpherson Con- 
stitution. At a later stage, as conference succeeds 
conference and issue piles on issue, it becomes only 
too clear that an academic study of the whole period 
cannot be compressed into a book of this size. There 
are also one or two slips—for example, though Mr. 
Creech Jones and Mr. James Griffiths may be alike 
in some respects, it is not permissible to lump them 
together as one continuous “Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Hodgkin’s book, on the other hand, is 
scholarly in the extreme, annotated and documen- 
ted with the kind of skill that comes only from in- 
finite patience. Intended as an historical anthology 
rather than a source-book, it nevertheless provides 
the most complete guide yet produced for those who 
can go back to the sources quoted by Mr. Hodgkin, 
always bearing in mind, as he himself emphasises, 
that the relative absence of written sources for the 
history of Southern Nigeria weights the book heavily 
towards the North, an unbalance that might be at 
least partially redressed by resort to archaeological 
and artistic evidence. 

The book is a useful corrective to the old- 
fashioned view of Nigeria from the angle of its 
“discovery” by Europe. It should not be judged 
as a political guide, though no doubt readers of Ven- 
ture will be inclined to seek in it the answers to some 
of Dr. Ezera’s questions. Yet although his conclusion 
is drawn at 1900, Mr. Hodgkin himself invites such 
a search by some controversial opinions expressed in 
his brilliant and beautifully written introduction. 
“The history of the past 60 years is all of a piece 
with the history of the preceding centuries.” How 
does he explain, on the basis of the material he has 
selected, in which there is hardly a reference to in- 
dividual liberty, the current (and welcome) appeals 
of Nigeria’s most eminent political leaders for respect 
for human dignity ? MARJORIE MICH Oa 
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South Africa and World Opinion 
by Peter Calvocoressi (O.U.P., 6s.) 


Mr. Calvocoressi wrote this booklet before South 
Africa became a republic. But his analysis of the 
proceedings at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in 1960 led him to the implied conclu- 
sion that South Africa’s membership would be short 
lived—even if she did not become a republic. Un- 
less her internal policies changed ‘so as to induce 
her Commonwealth partners to give her another 
chance’, he forecast that the delaying tactics at the 
1960 Conference would prove to have been in vain, 
for ‘some members of the Commonwealth were 
bound to seek for ways outside the Commonwealth 
to put an end to minority and discriminatory rule 
in the Union, and these attempts would create in- 
tolerable strains within the Commonwealth ’. 


Throughout the analysis this dispassionate, even 


disinterested, tone is maintained. It is an attempt 
not directly to indict the policies of the Union 


Government but to assess realistically their conse- © 


quences on world opinion, and on South Africa’s 
place in the two international associations to which 
she then belonged—the Commonwealth and the 
United Nations. All of it needed explicit statement, 
particularly in the rational and unemotional way 
in which Mr. Calcocaressi has done it. 


The booklet contains also some very useful facts 
and figures. It is, for instance, the only informed 
assessment I have seen of the possibilities of the 
“strategic materials boycott’ (particularly oil and 
fuel) proposed by the international anti-apartheid 
lobby. There is only one important gap. Mr. Cal- 
vocoressi attempts virtually no discussion of South 
Africa’s technical relationship with outside organisa- 
tions, in particular the Commonwealth. I expected 
after reading the booklet to know exactly which of 
South Africa’s agreements with Britain stem from 
her Commonwealth membership, which are bilateral 
and so on. But this sort of information is almost 
completely lacking. _ Nevertheless, this is the only 
study of its kind; it is brilliantly written; and it 
has the additional merit of isolating these aspects 
of South Africa’s relationship with the rest of the 
world which have not yet been coherently discussed. 

M. J. R. 
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